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— ae ———=| The word Yosemite (pronounced Yo-sem-i-te) 
YOSEMITE VALLEY. | means great grizzly bear, and was applied to 

‘Where rose tue mountaius, there to him were | this valley to show that it was held in high 
friends.” |honor. The grizzly bear is the largest ani- 
“ Mountains piled aloft !’—wildness—gran- mal known to the Indians of this region, and 
deur—entrancing beauty—* The unambigu- | is held by them in great veneration. The 
ous footsteps of a God!” valley was thus designated by the best word 
Aoteicenttianh oft Cant. Wish Bedl' known to the men who inhabited it. Nearly 
——— : ; all the mountains and cataracts around the 
graphically depicts a Californian valley, the | valley were designated by some name that 


humblest depression of which is 4,060 feet | expressed a characteristic. Thus Tutochanu- 
above ocean level, and serving as the pedes-|!ah, the name of the high mountain opposite 
tal for over a dozen mountains, with varying Inspiration Point, means in English the great- 


. ; > ane lest, or the captain, and the mountain is known 
elevation above said level of 6694 to 10,064 in Spanish as El Capitan. The three moun- 


feet, one of them—“ Goddess of the Valley” —| tains, which some one has named the Three 
rising nearly as high from the “ exalted val-| Brothers, have an Indian name which signi- 
ley” as Mount Washington does from the | fies “ mountains playing at leap frog.” The 


ocean. The knowledge of this locality was | rock called the Sentinel has an Indian name 
4 ° 5 | 


went fN a __ | of the same meaning, and one of the falls at 
confined to the denizens of Nature’s fastnesses | |»), upper end of the valley, one of the pret- 


(birds, beasts and red men) till 1852, when, | tiest and most dazzling, is named Piwyack, 
the Indians having boasted of one impregna-| or the “ cataract of diamonds.” Many of the 
ble hiding place, a party of “pale faces,” ac- | Indian oe ys gery and eer 
+s * 3: ic Go 
tuated by curiosity, cupidity and revenge, | ©" OMS, Mot half as full of meaning, have 


’ } . - 

chased them to their retreat, and there, for.| "xen er places. ie : “a 
" week is not too long a time for studying 
getful of the august presence of the God of} the Yosemite, but our party had only three 
the mountains and of the valleys, perpetrated | days at its disposal. So we rose at a reason- 
murderous violence upon His untutored chil-| able hour on the morning after our arrival, 
dren, which, we sadly apprehend, was regard-_| determined to see as much as possible in our 
; | limited stay. The question will he asked, in 
ed as done unto Him. | what does the beauty of the Yosemite consist ? 
“Where, alas, poor savage, canst thou stray, | Is it like Niagata, Lake George, or the White 
ee _ — " “yn | Mountains, or is it different from them all? 
“Their onward march, insatiate as the grave, | It is mountain and cascade; but its moun- 
Still shall they hold, tu province province join, | tains and cascades are different from all others 
Til!, bounded by the broad Pacific’s wave, I have ever seen. The valley is near a mile 
Their giant empire seas alone confine.”"* | in perpendicular depth, and it is six or eight 
* Samuel J. smith, in 1$20. imiles in length. It is not a regular and well 
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defined chasm, like a huge ditch cut by hu-| 
man hands, nor does it possess the character- | 
istics of the caiion of the Niagara River, be- | 
low the falls. With a general direction from | 
east to west, the Yosemite is so-shut in by 
mountains that there is no one point where | 
an uninterrupted view can be obtained. In) 
going to visit the falls of the Merced, at the | 
upper end of the valley, we seem to be ad- 
vancing directly against the mountains, and 
must pass around several bends before real- | 
izing that we shall not be entirely shut in 
among the cliffs and crags that guard this | 
portion of the valley. The whole distance 
along both sides of the valley we-see precipi- 
tous walls and high mountains scattered ir- 
regularly and piled in great heaps, as if the 
earthquakes that made the valley had but 
ceased their work from sheer weariness at | 
tossing these huge masses into the air. Among 
all the cliffs and mountains there are no two 
that correspond save in height and sublimity. 

The first and most striking of the moun- | 
tain walls is Tutochanulah, or El Capitan, | 
nearly opposite Inspiration Point, and in full 
view as we come in sight of the valley. This | 
cliff is of a light gray granite, and stands out 
into the valley at an obtuse angle beyond the 
other portions of the northern wall. It rises 
an almost perpendicular face for 3,600 feet— 
more than two-thirds of a mile. No foot ever 
ascended its front or ever will ascend it, unless 
some man shall arise who can cling as the 
fly clings to a window pane, or a squirrel to 
the bark of his favorite tree. As you look 
upon it you see its gray surface streaked here | 
and there as if by perpendicular seams. Ob- 
servation will tell you that the whole moun- | 
tain is almost without flaw, and only bears 
the stains of water that has trickled down its | 
sides. On its top is a forest of pines so far 
away that they seem like shrubs, though we | 
are told that many of them exceed 200 feet | 
in height. In a little crevice towards the top 
is a single pine that seems to be clinging for | 
existence to the solid rock, and apparently | 
with a very slight support. The whole front 
of the cliff is free from vegetation. A person 
can ride to its foot and place his hand against 
a mass of rock rising more than three thou- 
sand feet above him. 

East of El Capitan and overlooking the 
river are three mountains lying closely to- 
gether, as if looking over each other’s shoul- 
ders. They bear the name of the Three Bro- 
thers—their Indian name, and a most appro- | 
priate one, meaning “the mountains playin 
at leap frog.” Opposite these is the Sentinel 


| tional Capitol. 


our vicinity. 





and the Cathedral Spires, the former a single 
shaft that overhangs the valley, though far 
above it, and reminds one of a watch tower 
of the middle ages. The Cathedral Spires are 
two shafts that rise side by side with a rock 


between them that bears a strong likeness to 
the gable end of a church. East of these are 
several crags not yet named, or which bear 
individual names which have not adhered. 
Towards the head of the valley is the North 
Dome, situated, as its name indicates, on the 
north side of the valley, and rounded on the 
summit as regularly as the dome of the na- 
Not far from it is the South 
Dome, overhanging the upper part of the 
valley and rising clear above it more than six 
thousand feet. Nearest the valley it appears 
as if split half way from top to base, the por- 
tion that has fallen being buried in the val- 
ley below. From this fact the peak is some- 


| times known as the Genii’s Dome ; but under 


whatever name it is the highest elevation in 
Back from the hotel is a peak 
that was last year chyistened Mount Colfax, 
and away near the upper end of the valley is 
a mountain known as Mount Starr King. 
Nearly every mountain has some Indian le- 
gend connected with it. . . ‘ 

To name and briefly describe a few peaks 
will give a very inadequate idea of the moun- 
tain scenery of the Yosemite. As well might 
we describe a house by a single brick, or a 


| city by the picture of a solitary house. Every- 


where the cliffs present a thousand variations 
—here almost precipitous; there sloping, 
though steeply ; now smooth and bare of vege- 
tation, and now studded with pines that cling 
with steady and unyielding tenacity wherever 
they can find soil to sustain their roots; here 
the crags are stained and streaked with marks 
of water, and again, tiny rivulets of the 
purest water course adown their sides. There 
is no uniformity of outline; neither is there 
any of detail. All are grand; all are beauti- 
ful. They cannot be well described, for we 
have no standard of comparison. 

One of the peculiar features of the Sierre 
Nevadas, and of this portion in particular, is 
the tenacity with which the trees fasten them- 
selves to the mountain sides and grow there 
despite all impediments. In the Yosemite 
you see huge pines and cedars clinging in 
little niches away up on dizzy heights where 
no man could find his way, and where the soil 
must afford a very precarious support. In 
summer these spots must become parched and 
dry, yet the trees remain, thrive and grow, 
some of them attaining considerable diameters. 
The wind or the birds, for no other agency is 
available, must have carried the seeds to the 
spots where they germinated, and the trees 
must be nourished by little save the air. Na- 
ture never deserts her ehildren, and here, as 
in polar snows or Arabian sands, she cares for 
her offspring and tenderly watches that they 
may not perish. 

Our slumbers at night were within hearing 
of the Great Yosemite Fall. There it was, 
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so much so that those of our party who had 
borne an active part in the war were prompt 
to discover the resemblance. Now it sounded 
like sudden and successive file firing, and 
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pouring its flood with a crashing, rattling | 
sound like that of musketry on a battle field, 


dred feet, or nearly ten times as high as Ni- 
agara, and the middle and lower falls are re- 
| spectively four hundred and thirty-four and 
six hundred feet. The whole fall is sixteen 
times as high as Niagara, eleven times the 
|height of Bunker Hill monument, and nine 


again like discharges by company and pla-| times that of Trinity church. 
toon. Occasionally, but not often, as the| We have visited the foot of the fall, going 
wind took a certain direction it sounded like |into the cloud of spray that is constantly 
the roar of artillery, as though a dozen bat-| rising as the water dashes upon the rocks. It 
teries were actively working four or five miles | is like the spray at Niagara or Montmorency, 
away. Niagara roars steadily and unceas-|or any other cataract in the world. The 
ingly; Yosemite rattles sharp, quick, rapid | rocks drip with the falling shower, and the 
discharges that vary with the wind or with| trees that grow quite up to the base of the 
the volume of water. Niagara is constant, | cliff are drenched till they pour out huge 
day, week, month, year and cycle, drops like a heavy rain cloud, I presume 
‘* From age to age, in winter's frost ithat the autumn finds these trees basking in 
Or sammer’s saltry beam.” ithe warm sunshine, as the tiny stream of that 
Yosemite is swayed by the wind, and its| season reduces the volume of spray, for I can- 
voice yields often to the zephyr; now) not conceive how they can exist should the 
stronger and now fainter, as the breeze may | shower be continuous throughout the year. 
dictate. While Niagara does not change in| Moisture is necessary to most vegetation, but 
volume throughout the year, Yosemite is a| what tree or shrub could survive the pitiless 
mountain torrent in May, a brook in June} peltings of a perpetual storm? 


and July, a silver thread depending over the} ur visit is most fortunately timed. We 


cliff in August and September, and sometimes | are seeing the falls in all their wonderful 
in late summer it disappears altogether to| heauty. The Merced River and the streams 
break forth again when the rains and snows} that form the various falls are at their high- 
return. This fall is directly in front of the | est, the volume of water being fifteen or twenty 
hotel on the opposite side of the valley, a mile | times as great as in August and September. 


distant as the crow flies, and half a mile in | So great is the difference that is is difficult to 


perpendicular height. We have watched it | recognize the pen or pencil pictures of some 
in sunlight and shade, and we never weary | previous tourists. 


of studying it. As the stream pours over the (To be concluded.) 
cliff it shoots forward clear from the precipice, | a 
as if endeavoring to avoid contact with the} WORSHIP. 
mountain, until it strikes the débris of rock} Let us not cozen ourselves with the shells 
at its base. The cold and pure water from|and husks of things; nor prefer form to 
the melting snows becomes a spotless white | power, nor shadows to substance. Pictures 
like the crest of a wave when the tide rolls in | of bread will not Satisfy hunger, nor those of 
upon the beach. Before reaching the bottom | devotion please God. 
of the cliff it is broken into foam and spray,| This world is a form ; our bodies are forms ; 
hiding as it were in a cloud of its own forma-| and no visible acts of devotion can be with- 
tion. At either edge it breaks into number-| out forms. But yet the less form in religion 
Jess rockets of spray that go chasing each | the better, since God is a spirit, for the more 
other downward as the fire bolts of a Roman | mental our worship, the more adequate to 
candle and other works of the pyrotechnist| the nature of God; the more silent, the more 
pursue a contrary direction. These spray | suitable to the language of a spirit. 
rockets are an interesting feature of the Yo-| Words are for others, not for ourselves ; 
semite Fall, and in fact of all the cascades of| nor for God who hears not as bodies do, but 
this region. Nowhere in the world is the| as spirits should. 
water purer, and nowhere is its purity more| If we would know this dialect, we must 
conspicuous than in the Yosemite. learn of the divine principle in us. As we 
This fall is the h'ghest now known in the | hear the dictates of that, so God hears us. 
world. From the point where it leaps over| There we may see Him, too, in all his at- 
the cliff down to the base of the mountain is| tributes; though but in little, yet as much as 
a perpendicular distance of twenty six hun-| we can apprehend or bear ; for as he is in him- 
dred and thirty-four feet, or six feet less than | self, he is incomprehensible, and dwelleth in 
half a mile. Though properly considered as | that light no eye can approach. But in his 
a single fall, it is broken in two places, the| image we may behold his glory; enough to 
divisions being connected by short rapids that | exalt our apprehensions of God, and to in- 
are little more than steps from one fall to the | struct us in that worship which pleaseth him. 
other. The first clear plunge is sixteen hun-' — William Penn. 
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Report to the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, from the Committee appointed in 
1866, in relation to the Ministry, and the 
service of Elders amongst us. 

(Continued from page 722.) 

Unrecorded Ministers—In addition to the 
265 recorded ministers, there are in Great 
Britain about 400 Friends who are more or 
less frequently engaged in our Meetings for 
Worship in exhortation or prayer, but who 
have not been acknowledged as ministers by 
their Monthly Meetings. These 400 Friends 
are reported to be resident in 170 particular 
meetings ; and 141 of them reside in 84 of 
the 198 meetings in which there is no re-| 
corded minister, leaving 114 meetings in 
which there is usually no vocal ministry, 
whether acknowledged or unacknowledged. 

The attention of the Committee has turned 
with especial interest to their dear friends of 
this class. As was to be expected, they are 
found to vary greatly in their religious ex- 
perience and the character of their commu- 
nications, as well as in the degree of accept- 
ance which their ministry meets with among 
their friends. The gifts of some are of such 
a character as to leave little doubt that they 
will in due time be recorded by their meet- 
ings as ministers of the gospel. There are 
others who appear to have mistaken their 
ealling, and whose communications are felt 
to be burdensome rather than profitable to 
their friends generally. But in addition to 
these two classes, there is another and a still 
larger class of beloved friends who are en- 
gaged, more or less briefly, and on the whole 
acceptably, in vocal offerings in meetings for 
worship. It is believed that in a healthy con- 
dition of the church there may rightly be a 
considerable number of those who thus speak 
in our meetings, but whose gifts do not ap- 
pear to call for either recognition or discour- 
agement. 

The Committee have been often reminded, 
that in scarcely any other department of the 
economy of the church are “the meekness 

‘and gentleness of Christ” more needed than 

in that which pertains to the ministry, and to 
the mutual relation of ministers and their 
fellow-members. How large the wisdom, how 
tender the sympathy, required to be exercised 
towards those who believe themselves called 
to bear a public testimony to their Lord, es- 
pecially in the earlier stages of their minis- 
try. On the other hand, upon none is it 
more incumbent than upon these to be open 
to the counsel of their more experienced | 
brethren ; and whilst seeking to minister for | 
their Lord, and only in the ability which He| 
giveth, to be ever subject one to another in 
love. The circumstances of our times appear 
spec'ally to call for this mutual confidence, 
as regards both the wise discrimination and! 
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the harmonious exercise of that variety of 
spiritual gifts, which continue to be conferred 
by the Great Head on the living members of 
his body. All his gifts are to be occupied, 
but each in its appropriate sphere ;—some 
in meetings for worship, some in religious 
teaching, others in more private fields of re- 
ligious service,—the visit of sympathy—the 
word of consolation, encouragement or warn- 
ing,—the outpouring of the heart one for 
another in prayer. 

In noticing the fact of there being more 
than 100 meetings in which there is usually 
no vocal ministry, as also in our previous 
reference to the distribution of ministers 
amongst our different meetings, the Commit- 
tee wish it to be distinctly understood that 
they have no intention of speaking discour- 
agingly of those meetings which are mostly 
held in silence. They comfortingly believe 
that, through the presence and help of the 
Minister of the Sanctuary, our gracious High 
Priest and Antercessor, such meetings are 


still, as they have been throughout our whole 
history as a distinct Christian church, often 
seasons in which the worship of the New 


Covenant is performed, to the spiritual profit 
of the counlanane and to the honor of 
God. At the same time they think it should 
be a subject of solemn inquiry, on the part of 
those who constitute such meetings, whether 
they are individually faithful to all the re- 
quirings of their Lord. 

Meetings of Ministers and Elders.—The 
Yearly Meeting of London includes 76 
Monthly Meetings. In 63 of these there are 
meetings of Ministers and Elders; in 13 
others no such meeting is held. In some 
cases the number of Friends composing these 
meetings of Ministers and Elders is small, and 
they feel their weak condition ; even in those 
that are larger the age and infirmities of 
some of their members often induce a partial 
orirregular attendance. In several meetings. 
not exclusively the smaller ones, an opinion 
has prevailed, that advantage would arise 
from the appointment of a Jarger number of 
Friends as Elders in middle or earlier life. 
The subject has obtained much consideration 
on the part of the Committee. There are in 
most of our Monthly Meetings, Friends, older 
and younger, of christian life and conversa- 
tion, and of devotedness in various ways to 
the service of their Lord, who, it is believed, 
would be a strength to meetings of Ministers 
and Elders, and would themselves be benefited 
by having a place in them; and when the 
qualifications for eldership in its wider sense 
of the care of the flock are exhibited, the ex- 


pression of a few words of exhortation in our 


meetings need not prevent their being ap- 
pointed to the office: 
In connection with the present state of 
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these meetings, we have looked at the posi- 
tion which they occupy in our religious econ- 
omy, and at the duties and functions pertain- 
ing to them. desiring that they may ever ful- 
fil that purpose for which they were estab- 
lished. Whilst Ministers and Elders in 
their meetings rightly inquire how far they 
are themselves adorning the doctrine com- 
mitted to them to uphold, they ought uo less | 
to see to it that they fulfil their part in feed- 
ing and she; herding the flock. They should | 
often be led solemnly to review the state of | 
the particular meetings which they represent, | 
both with respect to the ministry in them, 
and as to how far they are held in the life 
and power of the truth; and to ask whether | 
by diligence in the exercise of their gifts, 
they are giving in these things full proof of'|s 
their ministry. The gifts and services of 
those who have a public testimony for their 
Lord, but are not yet recorded by the church, 
should also from time to time claim their | 
serious consideration to a greater extent than 
has hitherto been the case. Thus looking to 
all that devolves upon them in their indi- 
vidual and collective character, they will be 
concerned, when met together, to cherish a | 
lively exercise of mind for the good of souls 
and the prosperity of the church ; wrestling 
together in prayer for help and guidance, and | 
for the blessing of the Lord upon their labors. 
In view of the important duties thus al- 
luded to, the Committee would sugyest that} 
benefit might in some cases result from Min- 
isters and Elders in Monthly Meetings assem- 
bling at intervals between their quarterly 
gatherings ; or, it may be, for the Ministers 
aud Elders of particular meeetings so to meet 
for mutual help and encouragement, and for | 
reverent waiting upon the Lord to know his | 
will with regard to themselves and their re- 
lation to the church. 
They also submit that in some cases it 
might be desirable, at meetings held specially | 
for the purpose, that at least some of those 
who speak in ministry or prayer in our meet- 
ings but are not recorded, should be invited 
to be present, when the advices to Ministers 
and Elders and the two queries intended for | 
self-examination might be read, and opportu- 
nity afforded for the extension of encourage- 
ment or counsel; it being distinctly under- | 
stood that such invitation is not to be regard- 
ed as implying any judgment upon the vocal 
offerings of those who may be so invited. 
Recording of Ministera—In bearing its 
testimony against all that approaches to a 
priestly or clerical order in the church, our} 
Society has ever recognized the diversity of 
spiritual gifts bestowed for the edification | 
of the body. In the large increase of late | 
years in the number of those who speak | i 
in our meetings, this diversity has been | 








‘ability which God giveth,” 


|confusion but of peace.” 


consistent in life and conversation, 


|declaration thereof. 


more exemplified than in some previous 
periods of our history. So long as all gifts 
are exercised “in the Spirit,” and “in the 
the aim should be 
to preserve as large a measure of spiritual 
liberty as is compatible with the maintenance 
of order, and with the limitation of the A pos- 
tle that “ the spirits of the prophets be subject 
to the prophets, for God is not the author of 
The Committee 
believe that in this greater increase and di- 
versity of gifts there is, on the whole, cause 
for thankfulness ; whilst it is not nnaccom pa- 


nied by some things which call for increased 


watchfulness and care on the part of the 
body. We have already expressed our opin- 
ion that the gifts of not a few may be rightly 
and acceptably exercised in our meetings for 
worship without calling for the publie ac- 
knowledgment of the church. We also believe, 


|from what has come under our observation, 


that some of our dear friends might more 
profitably exercise these gifts in other meet- 
ings for religious benefit and instruction 
amongst us, rather than in meetings for wor- 


iship. As might be expected, where this increase 


and diversity in gifts have been manifested, 


| Monthly Meetings have at times heen brought 


into difficulty on the subject of their ac- 
| knowledgment. Where, however, there is 


| entiefactory evidence of the gift of the minis- 
|try having been conferred, and of its being 


exercised in right authority, we would encour- 
age the timely consideration of such cases 
with a view of recognition. At the same 
time it may not be unsuitable to remind 
Friends, who take the initiative in this pro- 
ceeding, of the great importance to the inter- 
ests of the truth and of the welfare of the 
body, of having satisfactory evidence that 


| those whose gifts are thus to be submitted to 


the judgment of their brethren, are not only 
but also 
sound in word and doctrine, and clear in the 
And inasmuch as the 
influence of acknowledgment is not confined 
to the recording meeting, but extends through- 
out the Society, it is most important that 
Monthly Meetings should attain to a clear 
and united judgment before taking this step. 
The Committee must refer to one other im- 
portant point under this head. Whilst 


smaller gifts have their appropriate place in 
' 


the church and ought to be duly prized, a 
wise discrimination is needed in their exer- 
cise, lest the cause of truth and our Christian 


| profession should suffer by individuals under- 


taking services beyond their right calling. 
The Committee believe that a caution is 
needed as regards granting certificates for 
extensive journeys, or for appointing meet- 
ings with those not professing with us, 

(To be eoncluded.) 
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A 8TROLL BY THE SEA-SIDE, | the disk, not merging into it as the species 
BY EDWARD 8. MORSE. previously described. These arms, more- 


(Concluded from page 73°.) over, have greater freedom of motion. 


The common starfish, or five finger jack, is| Though they have no true suckers, the arms 
one of the abundant forms under rocks at\are covered with spines, and, having great 
low-water mark. By throwing back the} mobility, they twist and turn in every direc- 
masses of sea-weed that conceal the rocks tion, and are quite active when compared to 
near the water’s edge, they may be found of| the common “ five finger.” 
all sizes, and of every shade of brick-red,} We have referred to their brittle nature, 
crimson, and purple. How fast they cling} but another species, belonging to the same 
as we attempt to pluck them from the rocks, | family, occurring on the English coast, has 
and by examining the underside of the fin-| for its specitic name “ fragilissima,” on ac- 
gers, or arms, we notice rews of suckers, that|count of its extreme fragility. Edward 
look like so many worms twisting and| Forbes has given an amusing account of his 
writhing in every direction! Dropping one | endeavors tocapture thisspecies,and we present 
into a dish of sea-water, we soon see the ad-|it here: “The first time I ever caught one 
mirable use that is made of these suckers, for] of these creatures, I succeeded in getting it 
now they act like so many little legs. These | into the boat entire. Never having seen one 
suckers are enabled to project some little dis-| before, and quite unconscious of its suicidal 
tance from the animal, and by these the} powers, I spread it out on a rowing-bench, 
xnimal is carried from one place to another. | the better to admire its form and colors. On 
How gently they glide over the uneven sur-| attempting to remove it for preservation, to 
face of the rock, each sueker in turn reach-| my horror and disappointment I found only 
ing in advance and securing a hold, and,} an assemblage of rejected members. My con- 
after contracting and thus pulling the body | servative endeavors were all neutralized by 
along, relaxing for a new start! Perhaps| its destructive exertions, and it is now hadly 
by diligent search you may capture a star-|represented in my cabinet by an armless 
fish at his dinner, and a strange way he has| disk and a diskless arm. Next time I went 
of eating it. Mussels, beach-cockles, and|to dredge on the same spot, and, determined 
shell-fish, form the favorite food of the star-| not to be cheated out of a specimen in such 
fish. Having selected one for his meal, our|}a way a second time, I brought with me a 
starfish arches his body over the shell, grasp-| bucket of cold fresh-water, to which article 
ing it at thesame time with its arms, and then,|starfishes have a great antipathy. As I ex- 
marveilous to relate, puts its stomach out of| peeted, a Luidia came up in the dredge, a 
its mouth and enfolds the shell with its lobes.| most gorgeous specimen. As it does not 
Whether the stomach’ secretes a poisonous} generally break up before it is raised above 
fluid is not known, at any rate the victim|the surface of the sea, cautiously and anx- 
dies under the effects of this warm embrace, iously I sank my bucket to a level with the 
the shell flies open, and the starfish devours | dredge’s mouth, and proceeded in the most 
its contents. gentle manner to introduce Luidia to the 

In the young starfish the eyes can be plain-| purer element. Whether the cold air was 
ly seen, five in number, one at the end of! too much for him, or the sight of the bucket 
each ray or arm, shining like little garnets. | too terrific, I know not, but, in a moment, he 
In the older ones it is quite difficult to dis-| proceeded to dissolve his corporation, and at 
tinguish them. . |every mesh of the dredge his fragments were 

The starfish often loses one or more of tone escaping. In despair I grasped at the 
rays from having them bitten off by hungry | largest, and brought up the extremity of an 
fishes, or perhaps crushed off by crabs when | arm with its terminating eye, the spinous eye- 
young. Nature, however,restores them again,|lid of which opened and closed with some- 
for new rays bud in the place of those Jost,| thing exceedingly like a wink of derision.” 
and it is not uncommon to find specimens} While parting carefully the floating masses 
that have lost all but one ray, with the four| of sea-weed in search for other novelties, our 
new rays just commencing to grow. Others| attention is attracted by the unusual move- 
may be found with three large ones, and two| ments of a large shell, commonly ealled the 
small ones, and a variety of forms, resulting} whelk. As the customary movements of 
from this renovating power after mutilation,| nearly all mollusks are slow and sluggish, 
may be gathered among the rocks. we are the more surprised at these move- 

Another curious starfish, called the brittle| ments. We at once secure the shell, and 
starfish, is found in the pools at extreme low-|are rather confounded to find it a bleached 
water mark. It takes its name from the fact| and sea-worn specimen, with no traces of its 
that it is extremely brittle, the arms falling | original inhabitant within. We drop it upon 
to pieces when roughly handled. In this| the rocks, and directly out comes a singular- 
species the arms appear quite independent of! looking crab, not quite out, for he retains a 
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hold upon the shell and drags it alertly after|ly approach each other without manifes- 
him. We have found the Hermit-crab, called | tations of hostility ; each warily stretches out 
by some the Soldier-crab on account of its\his long feet and feels the other, just as 
extreme pugnacity, and receiving the first | spiders do, and strives to find an opportunity 
name, bevause, like a hermit, it lives alone in| of seizing his opponent in some tender part 
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its shelly house. 

The species belonging to this genus are re- 
markably for the singular softness of the 
hinder portion of the body; this is rather 
long, and is coiled on itself. 


| with his own strong claws. Generally they 
are satisfied with the proofs afforded of 
|mutual prowess, and each, finding the other 
armed at all points, retires; but not unseldom 


To protect this | a regular passage of arms ensues; the claws 


soft part, that would otherwise be nipped off| are rapidly thrown about, widely gaping and 
by some hungry fish, the crab resorts to some| threatening, and the combatants roll over 


empty shell, and, inserting his tail into the 
aperture, makes it his home, and carries 
it about with him in all his peregrinations. 

The hermit-crab, like other menibers of the 
class Crustacea, increases in size through a 
process called “ moulting.” The hardened 
crust outside does not grow. It is only a 
hardened skin, as it were. Now as the body 
within increases in size, the outside shell must 
be thrown off, to allow the enlargement of the 
animal. This throwing off of the outside 
crust is called mou/ting, and takes place at 
certain times. With the crabs, lobsters, and 
others, the animal appears to fast for some 
time, retires to a secluded nook in the rocks, 
and there awaits the cracking open of its 
well-worn coat. This crack takes place 
along the back, and through this opening 
the animal draws itself. After it comes 
forth its skin is soft and tender, and some 
time is required before it is sufficiently 
hardened to enable it again to successfully 
battle with its enemies. 

Qur hermit-crab has still another stage to 
go through after moulting, for when this pro- 
cess has taken place it finds its coiled sheli 
too small for it, and must go on that tire- 
some search called house-hunting. Back 
and forth it travels on the beach, surveying 
with critical acumen the tenantless shells on 
the beach. Here it meets one altogether too 
large, and an amusing sight it is to see it 
drag its soft and helpless tail from the shell, 
to try another one to see if it fits. Some- 
times it meets with a shell that is apparently 


just the thing, but unluckily it is already oc- | 


eupied by a brother hermit. A freebooter is 
our hermit, and so without any apologies it 
proceeds by force to eject the tenant. A 
fight ensues, and oftentimes ends in the eject- 
ment and mutilation of one or the other. 
Perhaps the name Soldier-crab is more ap- 
propriate, from its belligerent character. 
Gosse has described one of these fights, from 
which we subjoin the following: “The Sol- 


|and over in the tussle. Sometimes, however, 
the aggressive spirit is more decided and 
ferocious. One in the aquarium of the 
| Zodlogical Gardens was seen to approach 
another, who tenanted a shell somewhat 
larger than his own, and, suddenly seizing 
his victim’s front with his powerful claw, 
'drag him like lightning from his house, into 
| which the aggressor as swiftly inserted his own 
body, leaving the miserable sufferer strug- 
'gling in the agonies of death.” 

The reader must bear in mind that we 
have only touched upon the more common 
forms to be met with on the coast, and that 
without the least difficulty he may find a 
legion of others, equally as interesting, and 
| readily preserved alive in sea-water for a con- 
siderable time. He will do well to carry 
jaway with him a pailful of these animals, 
with a generous supply of sea-water in which 
{to immerse them. The numerous sea-worms, 
of which we have not spoken, will repay him 
a careful hunt. A common worm on the 
coast he will find in the guise of a coiled 
white shell, firmly cemented to a bit of sea- 
weed or other substance. Sometimes a frond 
of sea-weed will be whitened with them. 
| They are quite small, and to examine them 
preperly will require the assistance of a lens. 
The head is surrounded by numerous little 
appendages, which answer the purpose of 
igills. One of the appendages is thickened 
‘and rounded at the end, and serves as a 
| plug to the aperture of the shell, when the 
animal retires. 
There is an animal quite abundant at low 
tide, commonly called the Sea-urchin. It is 
‘covered with a great many long sharp spines, 
and in add‘t'on to these spines, there are five 
|zones of suckers passing from the mouth, 
|which is below, to the opposite pole of the 
|body. These suckers perform locomotive 
functions, as do the suckers of the starfish 
described above, and a collector will be re- 
|paid in watching the movements of the ani- 


diers (as indeed becomes their profession) are|mal alive. The sea-urchin, when dead and 
well known to be pugnacious and impudent, | bleached upon the beach, forms a very curi- 
yet watchful and cautious. Indeed, their ous object. A flattened spherical shell, com- 
manners and disposition, no less than their | posed of a large number of small plates, all 
appearance, bear the strongest resemblance | neatly fitting together; five zones of these 
to those of spiders, Two of them can scarce-' plates perforated for the passage of the suck- 
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ers, and all the plates ornamented with 
minute rounded protuberances upon which 
the spines were attached, make up the empty 
shell of the sea-irchin. We may briefly 


add, that the collector will find in the piles of 


dried sea-weed rolled up by the waves, many 
curious objects all prepared and dried by the 
sea and the sun. If on the long beaches, he 
will find many interesting shells, dried crabs, 
empty shells of sea-urchins, and oftentimes 
many objects that are really worth preserving 
for cabinet specimens. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 18, 1868. 





—— a ee 
Mora Suasion—Proranity.—The com- 
munication from J. D. may be profitably sug- 
gestive, to travellers and to all, of the duty 
of improving each opportunity to use an in- 
fluence for the spreading of truth, and the 
checking of error and sin; whether by tract 
distribution, the insertion of leaflets in letters, 
reading to the poor or afflicted, or otherwise. 
“A word spoken in season, how good it is.” 
“ How forcible are right words!” Attention 
is also due to his proposal that travellers 
carry tracts, cards or slips on the subject of 
profanity—a vice which so violates the moral 
sense of those who hear it, and the recognized 
laws of decent propriety, that few would ques- 
tion our right of respectful remonstrance. 
The kind and courteous presentation of a card 
or leaflet bearing directly upon the offence, is 
more apt to be received with an apology than 
with anger. Not long since, a military officer 
entered a car, and, speaking loudly, seasoned 
nearly every sentence with profanity. A 
party of Friends were seated near, one of 
whom stepped to him and very kindly asked 
him to acceptacard. He took it politely, 
looked at it, flushed with mortification, and 
respectfully said : “I beg your pardon.” After 
this he sat in silence, though his military com- 
rades were beside him. The card had Scrip- 
ture texts on one side, and on the reverse the 
lines of Cowper : 
**To swear is neither brave, polite nor wise.” &e. 
One of the most desirable missives for such | 
use is the little tract on Profane Swearing, is- 


a critical condition as to life. One of them 
read aloud the lines on the first page, ending, 

‘You would not swear upon a bed of death ! 

Reflect—your Maker now could stop your breath.’’ 
He then called to a comrade on the opposite 
bed: “Do you hear that, Jack? Very likely 
you’re on the bed of death, and you swear !” 
With a free and easy good nature the charge 
was retorted, and the six crippled patients, 
all swearers, joined in the conversation, which 
resulted in a common agreement to cease 
from profanity, with the understanding that 
whoever violated the pledge should be re- 
minded and checked. Their visitor then im- 
pressed upon them that swearing was not the 
evil root, but an evil fruit; and the poor suf- 
ferers were urged to seek reconciliation with 
God through a Saviour; so that, being im- 
bued with the love of Christ, and a sense of 
his perfect purity and goodness, the feeling of 
reverence and love would preclude their taking 
His precious Name in vain—the evil fruit 
would drop off, and fruit be brought forth 
unto holiness. 

A company of Friends were driving across 
the Alleghenies and stopped at a cottage to 
water their horses. Juvenile tracts were given 
to the children, and when their father ap- 
peared the tract on Profane Swearing was 
handed to him under some sense of duty. He 
held it thoughtfully and said, “ Well, I can’t 
be such a hypocrite as not to confess that I’m 








sued by Friends’ Tract Association in Phila- 
delphia. This was once presented in a hospital 
tent, where six confederate soldiers were lying, 


in that bad practice myself.” Conversation 
followed, which led him to open his heart 
and relate his personal history. He told how 
repulsive to him was profanity in others, and 
how fvolish it appeared to him; and he re- 
ceived with deep sensibility remarks upon its 
sinfulness and the counsel which pointed to 
him the true source of help to depart from 
evil and seek good. He said he was ashamed 
to think that he had been an habitual swearer 
before his own motherless children. His 
manly breast swelled with emotion as his vis- 
itors drove away. Strangers but an hour be- 
fore, they would probably not cease to remem - 


| ber each other. If the way-side seed fell upon 


good ground, the praise is only His who is 


able to make it bring forth fruit to perfection. 


A minister of the Society of Friends being 


engaged in a religious visit through the pines 
each of whom had lost a leg—all perhaps in lof New Jersey, called at the hovel of a char- 
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coal burner. Although he had a vatiety of porary has an editorial which names an indi- 
religious books, he felt most easy to leave| vidual and a Yearly Meeting. Strong cen- 
only the little tract above mentioned. Some | sure is administered, and the writer undoubt- 
weeks afterwards, as he drove the same road,|edly meant to adhere strictly to the truth. 
the maborer called to him and said, “ I’ve quit | | Yet the case is imperfectly and unfairly stated, 
swearing.” Serious conversation ensued. The | and, as it is a matter only suitable for private 
tract had been blessed, and the way was now |and Christian influences, we find ourselves 
open for the appreciative reception of other | precluded from telling it in print to the world 
tracts, and of a family Bible. This man also within and without our pale; to those whom 
had been brought to a sense of shame and re-| it concerns, and to those whom it concerns 
morse, as he reflected that he had habitually | not. The circumstance was one which might 
blasphemed in the presence of the children! have been instructive in two opposite direc- 
who had been given to him to rear for eternal | tions, had all parties duly observed the time 
life. |to speak and the time to be silent. The pub- 

An anecdote which appeared in the last | lication referred to has been promptly caught 
number of The Christian Neighbor may here | ‘up by the N. Y. Observer, which makes it the 
be appropriately inserted : | theme of an editorial with the caption “ Jn- 


**A laboring man, who was extremely addicted to 


profane swearing, was one day at work with a yoke | 


of oxen near the house. The animals not working to | 
suit him, he began to whip them severely, at the 
same time uttering volleys of blasphemoue oaths. 
The oxen breaking loose from their harness. ran | 
away, while the man, in a passion, pursued them, 


and coming up with them at the house, began to | 
whip them again and to swear as horribly as before. | 


His little boy, who was at that time just old enough 
to talk, began to prattle his profane oaths over after 
him. No sooner did the father hear this than his 
feelings were powerfully wrought upon. He paused 
a moment, dropped his whip, and sat down and 
wept bitterly. A flood of keen refl-ctions at once 
rushed upon his conscience, which produced such 
an effect that he had no rest to his wind until he 
found peace, where forgiveness can only be had—at 
the footstool of Mercy.’’ 


Let all persons then be encouraged, in the 
pure love of Christ, with solicitude for the 
guidance of His Spirit, and with a desire for 


the divine blessing upon their humble efforts, | 


to provide themselves with the means and to 
embrace all appropriate openings to circulate 
seminal truths; whilst others, called to 
bolder, more aggressive service, go forth 
in complete panoply to make war against 
principalities and powers, and spiritual wick- 
edness in high places, 


‘And o'er the nation’s naked heart 
Scatter the living coals of Truth.”’ 


PRINCIPIA NON Hownwns i is a motto which | 
has in its support some flavor of antiquity. | 
In efforts to advance right’ principles, it is 


generally best to avoid personalities. 
emphatically the case when the circumstances 
which arouse a sense of wrong are only known 
by hearsay, and consequently, in a legal sense, 
are not known at all. Our Chicago contem- 


This is | 


| tolerance among the Friends”—in which, not 
following the copy, there is still further exag- 
geration and direct mis-statement. The bene- 
fit of telling family affairs at the corners of 
the street is not apparent. We cannot with 
propriety explain the inaccuracy, even for the 
purpose of ending a gossip which may proba- 
bly go the rounds. 
a 

Canapba Y. M. (Continued.)—Report was 
made by the committee appointed last year to 
visit in love the subordinate meetings, and to 
‘seek out the members, who are, as a corres- 


| . 
| pondent informs, “scattered over a territory 


nearly six hundred miles long, and of unmeas- 

‘ured breadth.” This proved to be an inter- 
esting and useful service—indeed, the import- 
ance of it, if rightly performed, cannot easily 
be over-estimated. The committee was con- 
| tinued with some enlargement, with a view to 
the extension of Christian care to non-mem- 
| bers professing with Friends. It may be desig- 
‘nated as not merely a “labor of love,” but 
also a “work of faith,” as the appointment 
'was made under a lively concern which per- 
' vaded the Yearly Meeting. 

The First-day School statistics laid before 
the Yearly Meeting showed the existence of 
14 such schools, with 72 teachers and 500 
pupils. An open conference on this subject 
was held on the evening of Sixth mo. 26th. 

A lively and general interest was evinced 
| respecting the perusal and circulation of the 
| Christian writings of Friends, both ancient 
|and modern, many of which show an extra- 
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ordinary measure of religious enlightenment, 
deep experience in divine things, and a far 
reaching perception of the truth of God un- 
changed through generations and adapted to 
all coming time. Several young men bore 
excellent testimony to the benefit they had 
thus received, and commended such an en- 
gagement to their fellow members. 

The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 
reported the address to the Governor General 
on the peaceable principles of Friends, which 
has already been noticed in the Review. The 
stated Meeting for Sufferings in 12th month 
was discontinued, as special meetings of that 
body can be called when necessary. 

A good minute was made upon the State of'| 
Society, being skillfully condensed from the | 
exercises of the Yearly Meeting. 

It was decided to establish at Pickering a| 
Yearly Meeting Boarding School, with a view 
to which, direction was given for the sale of 
the Boarding School property formerly under 
the control of West-Lake and Yonge-Street | 
Quarterly Meetings. 

A Central Book and Tract Committee was 
appointed, during the consideration of which 
subject interesting and striking illustrations 
were given of great changes of heart effected, 
under the divine blessing, through tract dis- 
tribution. 

It appeared that this new Yearly Meeting | 
numbers 1515 members, (566 families and 
parts of families.) 

The printed minutes have not come to 
hand, and various matters of routine business 
are unmentioned. After many times of re- 
freshing from the presence of the Lord, the 
meeting closed, in great solemnity and bro- | 
therly love, on Fourth-day P. M., 7th mo. Ist. 
Harmony and condescension, guided by the 
wisdom from above, characterized its delibe- 
rations, affording confirmation of the pro- 
priety of founding a Yearly Meeting in Ca- 
nada. ; 


————369——-——__ 


Prison Rerorm.—It is humiliating and | 
very painful to notice the number of prisons 
in our land, and the density of their popula-| 


tion. The heart is still further saddened in | 


ithe Christian philanthropist! 


wisdom and patience. 





the reflection that numerous as are the in-| 
mates of the jails, there are hundreds of thou- | 
sands of men, women and children at large, 
who, were the penal laws strictly enforced, 
would also be incarcerated. Again, it is a| 
cause of deep concern and of sorrow that those 
who are made to feel the rigor of the law are 
placed in such association with criminals that 
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the time spent in confinement is rarely reform- 
atory—is generally corrupting. The already 
hardened criminal is not commonly softened, 
and the novice in crime takes fresh degrees in 
a school of vice. What a field is opened to 
The work of 
prison reform has many departments, and the 
laborer is cheered and encouraged at times by 
the evidences afforded that his work of love 
has not been altogether “ in vain in the Lord.” 
Houses of industry and reform schools for 
juvenile culprits are among the efforts which 
yield the most apparent and certain good 
fruit. But the adult prisoner should be looked 
after with Christian solicitude, his case in- 
quired into, his wrongs (should they exist) 
redressed, and his amendment labored for with 
Such efforts have in 
many instances been blessed. 

The subject is referred to with a wish to 
encourage all those whose sympathies and 
whose sense of duty lead them to such a work ; 
and also to introduce the following extract 
trom a statement of the statistics of the New 
York Prison Association. 


‘The result of last year’s labors may be thus 
summed up: 4650 poor and friendless persons vis- 
ited and counselled in the detention prisons of New 
York and Brooklyn; 835 complaints carefully ex- 
amined ; 275 complaints withdrawn; 246 prisoners 
discharged as innocent, or as being very young, or 
clearly penitent and resolved to ‘sin no more;’ 
1423 liberated prisoners aided with board, tools or 
money; 177 released prisoners supplied with cloth- 
ing ; and 127 discharged convicts provided with situ- 
ations —making a total of 9733 cases in which relief 
of some kind—material, moral, or both—was af- 
forded. 

“The results of twenty-three years’ work may be 
thus stated: 83,314 persons visited in prison; 23,716 
complaints examined ; 6508 complaints withdrawn ; 
7216 prisoners discharged from custody; 14,487 re- 
leased prisoners aided with board, clothing, tools or 
money ; and 3804 discharged convicts provided with 
situations, nearly all of whom have done well— 


| making a grand total of 137,841 cases in which re- 
| lief bas been extended to persons who have been 
|arrested and imprisoned, justly or unjustly, on a 


charge of crime. The relief afforded is not always 


| material or pecuniary. It is sometimes moral only— 
|consisting of sympathy, kind words, wholesome 


counsels, and earnest dissuasion fiom a life of 
crime, and exbortations to a life of virtue. But this 


is often the truest charity, as the results abuudantly 
show.’’ 





CoMMENCEMENT AT EARLHAM COLLEGE. 


| —The American Friend announces a change 


since the issuing of last year’s catalogue. The 
Commencement is to take place on the 29th 
inst. The first term of the winter session will 
open on the 9th of Ninth month. 
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Tae Commencement at Haverrorp|children and country people tracts and in- 


COLLEGE on the 8th inst. passed off creditably 
and satisfactorily, a large attendance of visit- | 


ors evincing that the interest excited by these | 
examinations is not abated. The degree of 
Bachelor of Arts was conferred upon six stu- | 
dents. Their names, and the subject of their | 


orations, were as follows: 


“The Christ of History.” John Henry) 
Wills, Mount Holly, N. J. 
“Contest and Victory.” Edward Hanson | 
Cook, N. Vassalboro, Me. | 
“Michael Faraday.” Louis Starr, Philada. 
“The Fanatic and the Enthusiast.” Benj. | 
Cadwallader Satterthwaite, Oxford Valley, Pa. | 
“Laborare est Orare.” 
son, Bush Hill, N.C. 
“The Science of Language.” Alexis T. 
Cope, Philada. 


S. Finley Tomlin- | 


The next winter term will begin on Fourth-| 
day, the 9th of Ninth month. 


DIED. 
BOICE.—On the 16th of Sixth month, 186%, at 
his residence, Mabbittsville, Dutchess Co., N. Y 
Daniel I. Boice, in the 67th year of his age; an es- | 
teemed elder of Nine Partners Mouthly Meeting. | 
The divine grace by which he was enabled to bear 
with Christian resignation the suff-rings of time, 
proved sufficient to sustain him in the hour of death. 
As the end approached, he calmly said, “I fear no | 
evil.”’ 
WHITALL —On the 6th of Fifth month, 1868, | 
near Norristown, Pa., Alice B. Whitall, in the 29th 
year of her age; a member of Gwynedd Monthly 
Meeting. Whose rairu follow, considering the end 
of her conversation, Jesus Christ, the same yester- 
day, to-day and forever. 


A GexeraL Meetine or Frienps is to be held, by 
appointment of the Committee of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, on Sixth-day, the 14th of Eighth month, 
at Back Creek Meeting-House, Grant Co., Ind. The 
place is three miles from Jonesboro, on the Union 
City and Li gansport Railroad. Invitation is cor- 
dially extended to concerned Friends from other 
Yearly Meetings who may feel drawn in Gospel love. 
Persons arriving by rail will find conveyances in | 
waiting at the station to take them to the meeting. | 
[This information was received too late for earlier | 
insertion. } 
gD 
For Friends’ Review, 


“AS WE THEREFORE HAVE OPPORTUNITY.” | 

At this season of the year many people| 
travel into the country or to the sea-shore for 
pleasure, and I would suggest to them to pro- 
cure a supply of tracts, Sabbath school and 
other books and religious newspapers. Many | 
people have far more about their houses than | 
they have any use for, that would be very | 
acceptable to people in the country, and es- 
pecially so to the poor, and those in limited 
circumstances. Besides, if they travel far, 
they will have opportunities at the stopping 
places of the boats or cars to give the poor 





| woman. 
iall they do, in the ways above-mentioned, 
| will afford a very pleasant retrospect after 


| United States for two cents. 


‘and to persons I may never see again. 
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structive papers. And wherever they have 
time, it is very pleasant to visit the poor in 
their humble dwellings, and if they cannot 
read, tou read a chapter to them, and leave 
some tracts to be read to them by others. 
Most travellers hear profane language, which 
is often very annoying and painful. The 
yest way to check it, is to be provided with 
some tracts on swearing. They can be bought 
at almost any religious book store, but those 
printed and sold by the American Tract So- 
ciety, 150 Nassau Street, New York, called 
“ The Swearer’s Prayer,” pocket size, are the 
most convenient; I have carried them in my 
vest pocket for years, and distributed thou- 


‘sands on the cars, steamboats, hotels and 


other places where I have heard swearing. 
By using a little exertion, they can begin a 
First-day school in some family or school- 


| house, if one is convenient; and by sending 


six cents to William Wood, 61 Walker Street, 
New York, with their address, he will send 
them a small pamphlet,“ How to Teach a 
First-day S¢hool,” containing full directions 
in detail, which may be followed by any per- 
son who can read. Katy Ferguson, a poor 
colored woman who could not read, taught 
the first Sabbath school ever taught in New 
York, for years, in her own house, for both 
white and colored children, until a clergy- 


|man heard of it, and went and saw what she 


was doing, and moved the school to his 
church. Surely educated people ought not 
to be outdone by this poor unlettered colored 
And they may rely upon it, that 


they return to their homes. I would also 
suggest that many families and individual 


/members of our Society live remote from any 


Friends’ Meeting, and seldom attend one; 
and my desire is, that they should be remem- 
bered by their relations and friends, who 
should forward them the printed Minutes of 
their Yearly Meeting, Epistles, and other 
documents, tracts and papers, so that they 
may be often reminded that their friends re- 
member them in their absence and sympa- 
thize with them in their lonely situation. A 


|package of printed matter, newspapers or 
| pamphlets, or part of each, not weighing over 


four ounces, may be sent to any part of the 
This I have 
found to be an easy and cheap way of col- 
portering; as I have sent hundreds of tracts 
in this way, to places I am not likely to visit, 
An- 
other way of colportering is to send tracts in 
letters, it is so pleasant to receive them. I 
keep a supply of tracts and leaflets lying be- 
side my envelopes, so that I can select one 
without delay, when I take an envelope for 
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a letter. I have sent hundreds of the 
“Swearer’s Prayer” in this way, to people 
I never saw and probably never shall, and 
have received the thanks of the recipients, 
one of whom wrote the following; “ Believe 
me, kind sir, your tracts have fallen on soil 
where great good may come from them. I 
appreciate them very much, and will confess 
I do use some words very improperly. * Shall 
quit here, although I am not near so profane 
as many; I am too much so by far for any 


respectable man. Accept my thanks.” 
This person soon after wrote for tracts 
for distribution. Another wrote, “ Thanks 


for the little tracts, which were read by my- 
self and office hands, to our moral and spirit- 
ual advantage, I trust. It gives me true 
pleasure to find a man taking his religion 
into his business, and doing good where it is 
most of all needed.” A third wrote, “I see, 
friend, that each letter you send carries with 
it a little printed leaf, that reminds us of a 
higher and nobler work than the things of 
this world. That those little leayes may be- 
come like the leaves of the tree of life to| 
many a lost soul, is the prayer of your 
friend.” I frequently hand tracts to chil- 
dren, and request them to deliver them to 
their school teacher. In this way I furnish | 





the school teacher with a text, to speak to his 
scholars about the wickedness of swearing. 
Small tracts and leaflets suitable for letters 
can be bought for one-third or one-fourth of a 
cent each. J. D. 

P.S. Tracts for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals can be had by addressing Ferdi- 
nand Coxe, 1330 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Cephas Brigham, 46 W ashington 
Street, Boston, Mass., or N. P. Hasack, 696 | 
Broadway, corner of Forty-second Street, 
New York city, and enclosing the money the 
sender may wish to invest for their publica- 
tions. There is a “Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals” in each of the 
three cities named, that have their own 
publications, which are cordially recom- | 
mended to the patronage of the benevolent 
everywhere. For it is believed that many 
men and boys would treat the animals they 
tend far more kindly after reading a tract 
setting forth the sin of ill treatment to ani- 
mals, “in the sight of God, and its heinous- 
ness in the sight of men. 

LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued from page 727.) 

The meeting then proceeded to consider 
the proposition from Suffolk Quarterly Meet- 
ing. At the suggestion of H. Pease, the 
three alterations it proposes were considered 
separately. The first, viz., that Overseers 
should be incorporated with the meetings of 
Ministers and Elders, was spoken on in ex- 





planation by W. D. King, W. D. Sims, and 
A. Wallis. 

W. Ball was not prepared to accept the 
alteration. He quoted W. Forster as having 
said that an Elder was not always fitted to be 
an Overseer, and the converse held most cer- 
tainly. 

C. L. Braithwaite said the present system 
had not worked hierarchically, but he thought, 
if this proposal were carried out, there would 
be more danger in that direction, as the 
united body would be in some degree disci- 
plinary, and would practically anticipate the 
action of the Monthly Meeting. 

S. Fox had thought on the subject for many 
years, and had come to the same conclusion 
as the Friends of Suffolk ; not that he thought 
there was any hierarchical element to re- 
move, but that the change would be for the 
advantage of the Church. It would bring 
our practice into closer accordance with that 
of early Friends, and with that indicated in 
the New Testament. He had never been 
able to see how it was possible that a Friend 
suitable for an Overseer should be unsuit- 
able for an Elder. He referred to “ Bar- 
clay’s Apology” as making frequent mention 
of Elders but not of Overseers, the offices then 
being one. So in the New Testament, to 
different parts of which he referred, the names 
were evidently interchangeable. These things 
ought to have some place in our deliberations. 

W. Thistlethwaite thought we need not dis- 
cuss the scriptural question. In our Soci- 
ety’s history it would be found that for the 
first sixty years the functions of Elders and 
Overseers were the same. In consequence of 
the irregularities which characterized the ex- 
ercise of the ministry for some years down- 
ward from 1700, Elders were appointed for 
the oversight of the ministry, but the Over- 
seers frequently met with them until 1780, 
when the Yearly Meeting directed the E Iders 
to meet alone. “As regarded the proposition, 
he thought many suitable for the office of 
Overseer would decline to be appointed 
Elders, and that we had better at present 
eonfine ourselves to the recommendations of 
the report from the Committee of Ministers 
and Elders. 

J. Forster dissented from the proposed 
change, spoke of the deleciwy of matters 
sometimes brought before Elders, and of its 
being our place to accept the spirit of the 
New Testament, rather than attempt exactly 
to define the distinct offices spoken of. 

W. Tallack thought that not Overseers, 
but those engaged in public religious effort, 
should attend the meetings of Ministers and 
Elders, that they might have the counsel of 
their more experienced brethren. 

I. Brown, after going over nearly the 
same historical ground as W. Thistlethwaite, 
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expressed his opinion that it was better, in 
adding to the Elders, to fullow the course in- 
dicated in the report of the Committee of 
Ministers and Elders, than that now pro- 
posed, 

R. Fry, after remarking that there was 
nothing binding on the point in Scripture, 
said there were many cases in which the same 
individuals acted as both Elders and Over- 
seers; but there were persons in the latter of- 
fice who would decline to accept the other. 

J. Frank did not expect the proposal 
would be accepted in its present form. He 


believed, however, that there was a good | 


element in it, and that it might often bea 
mutual advantage to Elders and Overseers to 
meet together. He could wish that the 
proposition might be referred to the consider- 
ation of a smaller body. 

Besides those whose names we have given, 
several Friends spoke on the proposal, most 
of them adversely, and the Clerk decided that 
the meeting was not prepared to accept it. 

S. Maw said he could have wished the pro- 
posal had been referred for deliberate consid- 
eration, and added. explanatory observations 
on the motives which led to the proposition 
being brought forward. 

The second proposal, viz., that an annual 
conference of Elders only should be held in 
every Quarterly Meeting, was next taken up. 
There seemed a general approval of such a 
practice ; but it was not thought desirable by 
many to make any binding regulation in re- 
gard to it. The proposal was therefore nega- 
tived, 

The remaining proposal, viz., that the 
names of acknowledged Ministers and ap- 
proved Elders should be periodically revised, 
was then deliberated on. 

W. Irwin thought the proposal unneces- 
sary. What was wanted was more care in 
making additions to the Ministers and Elders. 

Friends from Suffolk explained the mo- 
tives of that Quarterly Meeting in bringing 
forward the matter. 


R. Fry hoped the consideration of the sub- | 


ject would be referred to a smaller body. 

J. Hodgson concurred, and stated his ap- 
proval of the principle of the proposition. 

J. Grubb said such appointments for life 
were not safe. Friends had never admitted 
the principle “Once in grace, always in 
grace.” We had no human priesthood, and 
did not admit that a man once a Minister 
must always be a Minister, far less that once 
an Elder he must always be an Elder. 
Cases occurred in which recorded Ministers 
never spoke in our meetings for a long course 
of years; and there were others of their con- 


tinuing to speak not to edification, but multi-| 


plying words to no profit. Did not Friends 
think that the omission of a name in such 
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cases might be blessed to the individual who 
had not been willing to take the advice of 
the Elders, as well as a great relief to his 
meeting? All that applied to Ministers, and 
probably other considerations, applied to 
Klders. 

W. Brewin and W. Tallack spoke in favor 
of referring the subject as proposed by R, 
Fry. 

J. T. Grace believed the change proposed, 
or a modification of it, would tend to promote 
the harmony which was so much needed be- 
tween the Friends who constitute the Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders, and the other 
members of the body. 

W. Ball spoke against referring the pro- 
posal unless it took sufficient hold on the 
meeting. He thought with W. Tallack, that 
it would be a hard case for a Minister to 





be removed because of his lengthened silence ; 
and as to Elders, he viewed them as too 
closely joined with Ministers to be treated 
otherwise. He quoted the declaration that 
“the gifts and callings of God are without 
repentance,” which he thought might have a 
bearing on the subject. 

J. Ford regarded the three proposals made 
to us as the expression of a felt want—that 
of more intercommunication between the 
body at large and the Ministers and Elders 
than now exists. Remarks were often made 
on the ministry, which if they came to the 
Ministers might be very valuable. 

J. Frank said that if W. Ball’s application 
of the text were admissible, this Yearly 
Meeting had done very wrong in directing a 
revision of Overseers every three years.* He 
felt sure that the proposed plan was more in 
accordance with the spirit both of Scripture 
and of our views as deduced from it, than 
the present. The want of an arrangement 
such as proposed, produced the first schism 
in a church of which we have any record 
after the apostolic times. 

Joseph Pease spoke of the difficulties of 
the proposal which would render it impracti- 
cable in some places. He mentioned also 
the case of the Apostle John, who, it was 
said, rarely uttered more than a single sen- 
tence in the congregation during the latter 
years of his life. Would Friends drop the 
name of one of their Ministers under like cir- 
cumstances? He besought us not to entertain 
the proposition. 

J. Forster could not see the wisdom of this 

*Sophistry. LEldership aud ministry require a 
special gift. An overseer should be God-fearing, 
hating covetousness, of sound judgment. He needs 
the proper qualifications both of nature and of grace, 
but a special gift of overseership is not claimed. 
And as the office is an arduous one, it is not to be 
imposed for life, nor is it reasonable to expect its 


| functions to be performed by the aged and the 
' feeble.—Epb. Rey. 
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tion. 


Yearly Meeting admitting any such regula-;no change was made at these revisions, it 


would be attributed to incorrect causes, and 


Second-day Afternoon.—F. Frith said that} vice versa. He much disapproved of the 


sufficient elements of difficulty existed in 
these appointments and acknowledgments at 
present, when they are made once for ail, 
and he should regret to have the conflict re- 
newed every three years. He would urge 
the consideration of an important question,— 
Is the existence of the Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders, as a distinct corporation, a neces- 
sity; or is not that meeting, rather, a mis- 
chievous institution ? 

J. Veale and A. Lucas expressed unity in 
the sentiments of Joseph Pease. 

W. Thistlethwaite asked whether all was 
to be brought down to the same dead level ? 
Christianity never existed in such a state, 
and he believed never would. There were 
different gifts and functions, and the “ helps 
and governments” were not the same. The 
general views of the Society on these matters 
might be found laid down in the New Testa- 
ment. He had, with much pain, heard the 
Friends who sat on those [the upper] benches 
styled a hierarchy. Who placed us here? 
Not we, but the body; and that, not to exer- 
cise any lordship over the body, or to receive 
any emoluments, but rather to spend and be 
spent for the good of the Society. The 
Quaker Minister and the Quaker Elder have 
to suffer much. He had no personal objec- 
tion to refer the proposal to a committee; 
but he thought its adoption would render 
difficult the recognition of Ministers and the 
appointment of Elders. 

A Friend having expressed approval of the 

roposal, F. Thorp thought there was a 
jealousy in some quarters of the Meetings of 
Ministers and Elders, arising from ignorance 
of their functions. These were not in any 
degree disciplinary. He much regretted that 
there should be anything like a wide-spread 
want of harmony between these meetings and 
our Monthly Meetings. 

C. Thompson said the only authority which 
such meetings could possess was that which 
the Truth gives. This meeting can confer no 
other. He hoped the Yearly Meeting would 
authorise the revision of Elders. It would 
then be seen, before re-appointment, whether 
they had evinced the right qualifications. | 
There had been a sort of succession in the 
matter, and, when a Friend had served cer- 
tain offices, he had been appointed, too much 
as a matter of course, to the Eldership, for 
which he was often by no means qualified. 

8. B. Pumphrey united in the remarks of 
the last speaker. 

W.58. Lean believed that the present dif 


term “select,” as applied to Meetings of Min- 
isters and Elders, as giving the idea of a 
hierarchy. 

J.J. Dymond said that if those Friends 
who entertained such an idea were themselves 
members of those meetings, they would see 
how far such an idea was from the reality. 
The ministry should, however, be one in 
which the Church can sympathize, and with 
this view he should heartily welcome any- 
thing conducing to such a result, and should 
personally be glad if once in a few years the 
lists of Ministers were passed in review. He 
was of the judgment, however, that, as the 
committee of twenty-one of our most weighty 
Friends had embodied their views in a re- 
port, making some practical suggestions, it 
would be better to allow these to have a trial, 
as they might lead to important results. 

J. Taylor trusted that W. Thistlethwaite’s 





view of the jealousy expressed in this meeting 
of the Ministers and Elders was exaggerated. 
The general feeling of the Society towards 
them was that of love and esteem, and of 
gratitude for what they had done. He re- 
ferred to what Joseph Pease had said about 
aged Ministers, and looking at the great diffi- 
culties involved, he was against the propo- 
sition. 

B. Godlee and B. Cadbury were opposed to 
the proposal. 

R. Godlee also opposed it. He had no 
sympathy with the depreciatory feelings that 
had been expressed of our Ministers and 
Elders. 

F. Frith disclaimed having any such feel- 
ings. 

G. Cornish said in Cornwall they had 
acted on the existing rule, and discontinued 
a Minister and an Elder. 

W. Brewin observed that, in choosing 
Clerks and other officers of our meetings, we 
do not throw any shade upon their predecess- 
ors. Why should we be thought to do other- 
wise in revising the list of Ministers and 
Elders. 

I. Pitt had always considered the life ap- 
pointment of Elders as unsound. 

J. G. Richardson thought our Suffolk 
Friends’ difficulties arose from their meetings 
of Ministers and Elders not properly exercis- 
ing the discipline. 

J. Barclay was in favor of a revision of 
Elders. The case referred to by G. Cornish 
was an unfortunate one; for it was not dis- 
posed of till it had become a public scandal. 
T. Chalk thought the present rule suffi- 


ficulty arose from a want of faithfulness on | cient. 


the part of Elders. As to revision of these, 
there would be great practical difficulties. If 





W. Ecroyd was opposed to the proposal. 
8. Maw spoke in correction ot the misap- 
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prehension some Friends seemed to be under,|a very interesting verbal account of their 
as to the motives which induced the Quarter-| visit, but as a caution was given against 
ly Meeting of Suffolk to send forward the| printing some parts, and we heard others 


proposition. 
been exaggerated. 


The difficulties had, he thought, | very imperfectly, we must refer our readers 
to the “ Printed Proceedings” of the Yearly 


The Clerk announced his conclusion that} Meeting, where we hope as much as may 


there had been no such general expression in | 
favor of any part of the proposition, as would | 


be of the document presented will appear, 
together with the other papers brought from 


justify the Yearly Meeting in adopting it,|the Meeting for Sufferings. 


and a minute was read to that effect. 

C. Wilson called attention to the truth, | 
that those qualified to act either as Ministers, 
Elders, or Overseers, were not exempted | 
from such duties, although they might not be 
appointed or recorded. 

John Pease expressed his unity with the | 
remark of J. J. Dymond, as to patiently | 
waiting to see what might be the result of} 


the report from the Committee of Ministers | 
and Elders. 

R. Barclay thought that Elders should be, 
as in the apostolic times, “apt to teach.” | 
There should be an increased freedom of in- 
tercourse with young Ministers. He himself, | 
for instance, had never been spoken to on the | 
subject by an Elder. 

Eli Jones observed that every addition to 
a machine increased the friction, and it was 
so with the machinery of the discipline. The 
thore simply we go about the work the better. 
It had been said, the difficulty arose out of 
the unfaithfulness of the Elders; let us ask 
how far it arises from our own. When the 
life is low then rules are increased, but the 
best machinery will not do without the mo- 
tive power. What is this power in the 
Church? Living men who draw their nour- | 
ishment from the root and spring of life. 
With such you may work almost any ma- 
chinery. When he was a young man and 
unfaithful, he was inclined to view the Min- 
isters and Elders as a hierarchical body ; but 
this was like looking at the sun through a 
darkened glass. 

The meeting proceeded to hear reports 
from Friends abroad, travelling in the min- 
istry. They included accounts of the labors 
of J. J. Neave and W. Robson, in Australia ; | 
of J. H. Douglas and R. Alsop, in Norway ; 
and of E. and S. Jones, in Syria, &c. The 
latter was returned for some alterations, 
which E. Jones thought necessary to make it 
correct and satisfactory. E. J. said they 
owed a debt of gratitude to their dear Eng- 
lish Friends for furnishing them with such | 
suitable and efficient companions. E. J. did| 
not give any additional information at this | 
time, but it had been arranged for him so to | 
do, at a joint meeting of men and women | 
Friends, at the close of the Yearly Meeting. 
A long report was presented, but not read, 





of our friends I. Robson and T. Harvey’s 
visit to South Russia. I. R. and T. H. gave 


(To be continued.) 


Gees 


PRAYER. 
When prayer delights thee least, then learn to say, 
Soul, now is greatest need that thou shouldst pray. 
Crooked and warped I am, and I would faiu 
Straighten myself by Thy right line again. 
Oh come, warm sun, and ripen my late fruits ; 
Pierce, genial showers, down to my parched roots. 
My well is bitter; cast therein the Tree, 
That aweet henceforth its brackish waves may be. 
Say, what is prayer, when it is prayer indeed ? 
The mighty utterance of a mighty need. 


| The man is praying, who doth press with might 


Out of his darkness into God’s own light. 


White heat the iron in the furnace won; 
Withdrawn from thence, tis cold and hard anon. 


| Flowers from their stalks divided, presently 


Droop, fail, and wither in the gazer’s eye. 

The largest river, from its fountain head 

Cut off, leaves soon a parched and dusty bed. 

All things that live from God their sustenance wait, 
And sun and moon are beggars at His gate. 

All skirts extended of thy mantle hold, 

When angel-hands from Heaven are scattering gold, 


Trench. 


sleitnianetili ian 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn IxtTeLuicexce.—European advices are to 
the 12th inst. 


Great Britaty.—The Irish Reform bill passed the 
House of Lords on the %th. The Scotch Reform bill 
passed third reading on the 7th. 

A pension has been conferred on Gen. Napier, 
and he has been made a peer, under the title of 
Lord Napier of Magdala. 

Fraxce.—The Minister of Justice, in the course 
of a speech in the Legislative Body, on the 10th, 
declared that the separation of Charch and State 
was only a question of time. 


Germany.—By virtue of the provisions of the 
naturalization treaty recently concluded between 
the United States and North Germany, the Prussian 
government has stayed all prosecuions against 
American citizens of German birth, and those who 
have been imprisoned are to be released forth- 
with. 

At an international trial of reaping ’machines 
near Berlin on the llth, the English machines were 
decided to be superior to the American, and took 
the international prize. 

AvsTria.—The note of the Prime Minister, Von 
Beust, in reply to the Pope’s recent allocution on 
the state of religion in Austria, declares the inter- 
meddling of the Pope with the domestic legislation 


| of Austria to be a violation of the independence and 


dignity of the empire. 

Domestic.—Gen. Canby has issued an order de- 
elaring civil rule in North Carolina restored as soon 
as the President shall have proclaimed the ratifi- 
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cation of the constitutional amendment, and that 
the functions of military officers are then to cease. 


The Louisiana Senate, on the 9th, passed the 
House resolution ratifying the constitutional amend- 
ment. The Legislature has elected Wm. P. Kel- 
logg and Jno. 8. Harris, U.S. Senators. A Commit- 
tee of the Democratic members of both Houses pre- 
sented a communication to Gen. Buchanan, stating 
that the presiding officers, in violation of the State 
Constitution, and of the instructions of the General 
of the Army and of the Department Commander, 
had excluded members entitled to seats; and ap 
pealing to him to exert his authority, and place 
those excluded in their seats. He replied, that he 
considered those proceedings illegal, unjust and op- 
pressive, and they were known to be in opposition to 


the will of the General-in-chief, yet he thought the | 


interests of law aud order and of the people of 
the State would not be best subserved by forcible 
interference, to correct the abuses complained of. 
He promised to forward their commmuiecation to 
Gen. Grant and the chairman of the Reconstruction 
Committee. 


The National Democratic Convention met at New | 
| Congress, large tracts of land and large amounts of 


York on the 4th inst., delegates being present from 
all the States. On the 7th, a series of resolutions 
was adopted as a declaration of principles, recog- 
nizing the questions of slevery and secession as 
settled by the war, and demanding: first, the im 
mediate restoration of all the States to their rights 
in the Union, under the Constitation, and of civil 
government to the American people ; second, amnesty 
for political offences, and the regulation of the fran- 
chise in the States by their citizens ; third, payment 
of the public debt as ra; idly as practicable, using 
therefor all money raised by taxation, except what 
is needed for economical administration of the gov- 
ernment, and paying in lawful money whatever 
obligations are not made expressly payable in coin, 
éither on their face or by the law under which they 
were issued ; fourth, equal taxation of every species 
of property according to its value, including gov- 
ernment bonds; fifth, one currency for the govern- 
ment and the people, &c.; sixth, economy in the 
ad ministration of the government, the reduction of 
the army and navy, the abolition of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, simplification of the system and discon- 
tinuance of inquisitorial modes of collecting internal 
revenue, a tariif for revenue, and such equal taxa- 
tion under internal revenue laws as will afford 
incidental protection to domestic manufactures ; 
seventh, reform of abuses in the administration, 
the expulsion of corrupt men from office, the abro- 
gation of useless Offices, the restoration of right- 
jul autho:ity and independence to the Executive 
and Judiciary, and the subordination of the military 
to the civil power; eighth, equal rights and pro- 
tection for naturalized and native citizens, at home 
and abroad. In addition, it arraigns the ‘* Radi- 
¢al”’ party for varivus alleged abuses, mainly in 
connection with the war of the rebellion and its 
results, and the reconstruction measures; declares 
that the public lands should be distributed as wide- 
ly as possible, either under the pre-emption or 
homestead laws, to actual settlers, and if granted 
in aid of public improvements, the proceeds of sale, 
pot the lands themselves, should be applied; and 
thanks President Johnson for ‘resisting the ag- 
gressions of Congress upon the Constitutional rights 
of the States and the people.’’ Un balloting fora 
nominee for President, Peudleton of Ohio had the 
highest vote, though not sufficient for a choice, and 
so continued till the sixteenth ballot, when General 
Hancock received a larger number, Hendricks of 
Ind. also having a very cousiderable vote. Fi- 








nally, on the twenty-second ballot, Horatio Sey- 
mour, of New York, was nominated for President, 
the vote beiug made unanimous. For Vice Presi- 
dent, Francis P. Blair, of Mo., was nominated on 


| the first ballot. 


Conoress.—On the 7th, Stevens of Pa. presented 
to the House five additional articles of impeach- 
ment against President Johnson, which, on his own 
motion, were postponed to the 27th. These articles 
charge him with abusing his patronage to corrupt 
the people, and induce them to abandon their 
principles ; with usurping the powers of the legisla- 
tive branch of the government, in establishing gov- 
ernments in the late rebel States; with attempting 
to induce the Senators elect from Colorado to 
perjure themselves on condition of his signing the 
bill admitting Colorado as a State, pardoning de- 
serters, appointing persons to office withont their 
taking the test oath, issuing agricultural scrip to 
North Carolina when it was in warfare against the 
Union, restoring forfeited property without legal 
authority, and selling pardons or allowing it to be 
done through pardon brokers; with unlawfully 
taking from the Treasury, without authority of 


money which had been taken as enemies’ property, 
to be applied to war expenses and debts of the 
United States; and with usurping power by at- 
tempting to create new goveruments out of the 
territory conquered from the so called Coufederate 
States, and to govern them by his own were power, 
by forms unknown to the Constitution, without 
consulting Congress, but defying their authority 
when they had spoken, and denying the constitu- 
tionality of their laws. The mover stated that he 
did not expect action on the articles at this session, 
Williams of Pa. also gave notice that he had pre- 
pared additional articles of impeachment, which, 
with his argument in support of them, were allowed 
to be printed in the Globe. 

The joint resolution excluding from the electoral 
college any of the lately rebel States unless they 
shall have a State government regularly organized, 
under which the election shall have been held, and 
shall have become entitled to representation in 
Congress, has passed both Houses, as has also the 
bill relative to the Freedmen’s Bureau, providing 
for its discontinuance after the end of the present 
year, in the States then represented in Congress. 
The Senate passed in ad:dition the following: the 
bill to allow a bridge over the Mississippi at Rock 
Island, with amendments in which the House con- 
curred; the Tax bill, withS the amendments to 
which the House non-concurred, and a committee 
of conference was appointed ; a bil! t» authorize the 
bridging of the Mississippi at St. Louis; the bill to 
authorize the temporary supplying of vacancies in 
the executive departments, with amendments; and 
one for funding the national debt, and for the con- 
version of U_ 8. notes. The House passed bills as 
follows: to remove politics disabilities from a 
pumber of persons therein named; pioviding for 
an election du Virginia on the question of ratifving 
the State Constitution, to be held on the 13th, 14th 
and 15th prox.; the Deficiency App-opriation bill ; 
extending till the first of next year the time for 
collecting direct tax in the South; authorizing 
bridges over the Missouri at Fort Leavenworth and 
St. Joseph, and some others. The bill appropri- 
ating money to carry out tie treaty for the purchase 
of Aliaska was passed on the 14th, with a proviso 
declaring the stipulations of the treaty te be among 
the subjects over which Congress has jurisdiction, 
and that its consent is necessary to their validity, 
and giving such assent. 





